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EDITORIAL   NOTE 

The  following  pamphlet  consists  of  papers  (slightly  abbreviated) 
and  summaries  of  papers  read  at  a  Conference,  which  was  held  at 
University  College,  Reading,  on  July  6,  1918,  on  the  teaching  of 
English  in  schools.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  English 
Association  have  authorized  the  publication,  not  necessarily  because 
they  endorse  the  views  expressed,  but  because  they  consider  that  the 
discussion  and  ventilation  of  all  kinds  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  teaching  of  English  are  likely  to  stimulate  thought  and  arouse 
interest  in  its  development. 

Similarly,  the  authorities  of  University  College,  Reading,  and  the 
various  schools  and  educational  bodies  represented  by  the  several 
speakers,  are  in  no  wise  responsible  for  what  was  said  :  each  individual 
spoke  for  himself. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  independent  utterances,  on  a  subject  to  the 
importance  of  which  all  were  keenly  alive,  may  prove  as  suggestive  to 
a  wider  circle  of  readers  as  to  the  large  audience  which  assembled  to 
hear  and  discuss  them  in  the  first  instance. 
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SCHOOLS 

CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS 

Principal  Childs,  in  his  remarks  from  the  Chair,  said  that  the 
teaching  of  English  and  English  literature  was  a  living  and  urgent 
issue.  Not  long  ago  he  had  come  across  the  following  sentence, 
which  seemed  well  worth  remembering :  '  In  the  midst  of  vast 
technical  achievements,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  nation  to  sink  back 
into  utter  barbarism.5  That  was  written  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
German  General  Staff,  but  it  was  applicable  not  only  to  Germany, 
but  to  every  nation.  It  reminded  them  of  the  sombre  truth,  that  it 
was  quite  possible  for  a  State  so  to  handle  its  education  that  it 
became  a  power  for  evil  and  not  a  power  for  good.  In  the  great 
educational  revival  in  front  of  them,  they  must  be  extraordinarily 
careful  to  see  that  the  spiritual  element  in  man  should  be  the  govern- 
ing and  predominant  consideration.  The  moral  of  the  war  was,  not 
that  they  should  develop  trade,  but  that  they  should  develop  humanity. 
A  chief  burden  in  maintaining  and  keeping  uppermost  the  spiritual 
element  in  man  must  rest,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  more  upon  the 
teaching  of  English  and  English  literature  than  upon  any  other 
subject. 

The  interest  in  this  question  was  not  confined  to  teachers,  and  it 
would  be  a  misfortune  if  this  great  humanistic  subject  ever  became 
a  kind  of  professional  monopoly.  For  literature,  which  dealt  with 
ideas  and  with  the  force  and  beauty  of  life,  was  the  concern  of  all 
intelligent  and  cultivated  people,  who  therefore  had  a  right  to  form 
and  express  opinions  as  to  how  it  should  be  studied. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Boas  then  read  the  following  introductory  address  on 

TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

Some  of  their  Difficulties  and  Opportunities 

We  are  meeting  at  an  auspicious  moment.  This  is  probably  the 
first  large  conference  of  teachers  of  English,  and  of  others  interested 
in  its  study,  since  the  issue  of  the  Board  of  Education's  Regulations  for 
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Secondary  Schools  for  1918-19.  In  the  Regulations  for  the  scholastic 
j^ear  that  is  now  ending  there  was  contained  the  first  provision  for 
'Advanced  Courses^  for  boys  and  girls  between  16  and  18.  This 
important  cstep  forward5  in  education  was  hailed  with  unanimous 
approval,  but  for  those  specially  concerned  with  the  teaching  of 
English  there  was  one  blot  on  the  scheme.  In  the  4  Modern  Studies ' 
Group  opportunity  was  given  for  the  teaching  of  History  and  of  the 
languages  and  literatures  of  Western  Europe,  but  English  was  allotted 
only  a  subordinate  place.  Many  of  us  felt  that  much  of  the  work  of 
recent  years  for  the  development  and  consolidation  of  the  higher 
study  of  English  was  gravely  imperilled.  Representations  were  made 
to  the  Board  from  various  quarters,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  find 
that  they  have  been  fully  and  frankly  met.  The  Board  have  decided, 
while  restricting  the  Group  subjects  to  two  modern  languages  with 
history,  to  allow  English  to  be  taken  as  one  of  the  two  modern 
languages. 

The  field  is  therefore  open  to  teachers  of  English,  and  it  behoves 
them  to  equip  themselves  as  fully  as  possible  for  their  increased 
responsibilities.  We  are  indeed  already  a  long  way  from  the  time 
when  the  master  or  mistress  who  could  teach  nothing  else  was  given 
the  English  work  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  dispensation  is,  we 
may  hope,  as  dead  as  the  educational  curriculum  of  Dotheboys  Hall. 
Yet  there  are  certain  disabilities  inherent  in  his  work  from  which  the 
teacher  of  English  suffers,  and  perhaps  will  always  suffer.  The 
classical  master  has  behind  him  an  august  and  splendid  tradition, 
built  up,  whatever  its  limitations  or  weaknesses  may  be,  by  genera- 
tions of  scholars,  and  interwoven  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  historic 
colleges  and  schools.  The  teacher  of  a  modern  language  can  appeal 
both  to  his  puphV  sense  of  curiosity  concerning  unfamiliar  things 
and  his  utilitarian  instincts.  The  historian  can  make  play  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  romance  of  his  subject,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
deep-seated  desire  to  know  how  the  world  of  to-day  came  to  be  what 
it  is.  The  scientist  has  a  whole  wonderland  to  unveil,  and  at  the  same 
time,  with  his  bottles  and  his  tubes  and  the  rest  of  his  paraphernalia,  he 
goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  youth — especially  English  youth — with 
its  love  of  tangible  things. 

And  then,  bringing  up  the  rear  in  Heaven,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
would  say,  comes  the  teacher  of  English,  with  his  subject,  whereof  the 
gloss  has  been  worn  off  by  long  familiarity,  and  the  pursuit  of  which, 
at  first  appearance,  is  as  unexciting  as  an  invitation  to  a  purely 
family  party.  The  teacher  of  English,  therefore,  needs  a  generous  share 
of  the  Wordsworthian  gift  of  '  spreading  the  atmosphere  of  the  ideal 
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world  over  familiar  forms  and  incidents5.  The  enemy  he  has  to 
combat  is  not  the  stupidity  which  flounders  hopelessly  over  the  initial 
difficulties  of  a  foreign  tongue,  nor  the  mental  limitation  which  can 
make  nothing  of  algebra  and  geometry — but  the  dead  weight  of  inertia, 
of  dull  passive  resistance.  And  he  will  also  have  to  fight  against  the 
ingrained  suspicion  in  the  community  that  there  is  little  advantage, 
material  or  otherwise,  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  his  subject. 
The  Nottinghamshire  lady  of  the  past  generation  who,  when  she  found 
a  youth  deep  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  exclaimed,  ( I  can't  see  how 
you  can  read  Shakespeare — Shakespeare's  such  stuff',  has  left  many 
descendants. 

As  one  thinks  on  these  things,  one  can  call  up  a  picture,  far  from 
wholly  imaginary,  of  the  teacher  of  English,  sitting  in  his  class- 
room— unadorned  by  reproductions  of  classical  buildings  or  statues, 
bare  of  historical  charts  or  maps,  devoid  of  wonder-working  apparatus 
— in  as  dispirited  a  mood  as  Sidney  when  he  essayed  sonnetteering, 
(  biting  [his]  truant  pen,  beating  [himself]  for  spite ',  until  the  Muse 
whispers  i  look  in  thy  heart  and '  —teach. 

For  it  is  indeed  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  on  what  he  or 
she  has  to  give  out  from  within,  that  in  English  work  everything 
ultimately  depends.  May  I  be  allowed  to  give  an  illustration  from 
my  own  school-days  at  Clifton  ?  It  was  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
public  schools.  It  had  not  the  rich  historic  traditions  of  the  older 
foundations,  though  it  was  fortunate  in  being  close  to  Bristol,  with 
its  memories  of  Chatterton  and  Coleridge,  and  to  Clevedon,  where 
Arthur  Hallam  lies, 

cAnd  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill '. 

But  its  staff  included  a  number  of  men  of  exceptional  literary  gifts, 
among  them  T.  E.  Brown,  the  author  of  Fd'c'sle  Yarns  and  other 
Manx  poems,  and  Sidney  Irwin,  a  critic  of  the  finest  taste  and 
scholarship.  To  come  under  such  influences  was  for  a  boy  of  literary 
interests  an  incomparable  stimulus  and  inspiration,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  among  their  pupils  are  some  of  the  best-known  poets 
and  men  of  letters  of  to-day.  Thus  with  teachers  of  the  true  breed 
it  was  possible  in  a  few  years  to  create  an  electrical  atmosphere  to 
which  even  the  dullest  boy  was  not  entirely  insensible.  It  is  after 
such  an  ideal  that  we  must  all,  in  our  measure,  strive. 

Perhaps  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  this  was  only  feasible  with 
the  resources  and  advantages  of  a  great  public  school.  But  to-day 
things  are  changed.     Even  in  much  humbler  educational  institutions 
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we  can  find  teachers  who  are  English  specialists,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
good  text-books,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  well-stocked  school  library. 
Moreover,  no  teacher  of  English,  even  in  the  smallest  school,  need 
plough  a  lonely  furrow.  Expert  counsel  and  communion  with  fellow- 
workers  are  to  be  had  through  the  English  Association ;  and  official 
guidance  is  liberally  forthcoming  in  the  shape  of  circulars  and  reports. 
We  know  now  that  the  English  curriculum  of  a  school  must  be 
an  organic  thing,  that  it  must  grow  from  within,  adapting  itself  to 
individual  needs  and  conditions,  and  must  not  be  dictated  from  with- 
out. We  realize  that  for  pupils  of  different  ages,  and  for  schools  of 
different  types,  elementary,  secondary,  and  continuation,  there  must 
be  diverse  schemes  of  English  work.  But  whatever  the  scheme,  it 
must  be  well  balanced  and  include  something  more  than  the  beggarly 
elements.  Literature  should  be  the  predominant  partner.  Whatever 
else  boys  or  girls  may,  or  may  not,  carry  away  from  their  English 
lessons,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  get  to  know,  and,  one  hopes, 
to  love,  a  number  of  good  books.  And  in  close  connexion  with 
literature  lessons,  and  the  study  of  the  style  of  standard  writers, 
comes  the  training  of  the  pupil's  own  style  through  composition,  to 
which  increased  attention  has  rightly  been  given  in  recent  years. 
But  we  have  at  the  same  time  realized  more  and  more  that  language 
is  in  its  origin  and  essence  a  spoken,  not  a  written,  thing.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  greater  attention  to  speech-training,  including 
phonetics,  oral  composition,  and  the  delivery,  through  reading  or 
recitation,  of  verse  or  prose. 

Mr.  Clutton-Brock  has  recently  been  reminding  us  in  The 
Ultimate  Belief  that  the  spirit  has  three  activities,  each  of  which 
must  be  exercised  for  its  own  sake — the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and 
the  aesthetic  activities.  It  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  of  English 
to  minister  to  each  of  these  activities,  and  primarily  to  the  aesthetic. 
He  must  feed  and  train  the  imagination  of  his  pupils,  guide  them  to 
what  is  beautiful,  and  make  them  capable  of  enjoying  it  rightly. 
The  boy  or  girl,  in  Mr.  Clutton-Brock's  fine  words,  c  should  be 
taught  that  to  see  beauty  is  not  merely  to  amuse  yourself,  but  to 
be  aware  of  a  glory  of  the  universe,  and  that  it  is  an  end  of  life  to  be 
aware  of  this  glory  \  Nor  is  this  a  light  or  easy  task.  English 
literature  is  so  vast  in  extent,  so  heterogeneous  in  origin,  the  product 
of  such  spontaneous  and  untutored  energies,  that  there  is  always 
a  danger  of  our  being  baffled  by  its  mass  and  complexity,  of  our  not 
being  able  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  We  must  seek  to  form  in 
the  young  student  a  standard  of  taste  by  which  he  will  instinctively 
turn  to  verse  or  prose  of  true  quality,  and  reject  what  is  meretricious 
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or  tawdry.  Let  him  once  have  been  steeped  in  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  Burke  and  Lamb,  and  I  care  not  on  what  adventures  strange 
and  new  among  problem-plays,  and  vers  libres  and  paradoxical  essays, 
he  will  hereafter  set  forth.  He  will  have  a  touchstone  by  which  to 
separate  the  merely  eccentric  or  blatant  from  new  patterns  of  beauty 
which  are  always  to  be  welcomed,  and  for  which  we  should  be 
constantly  on  the  alert.     But  it  is  beauty  that  must  be  his  quest : 

6  If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  nought  else, 
You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents.5 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  Fra  Lippo  Lippi's  dictum,  for  both  in 
the  Report  by  the  Prime  Minister's  Committee  on  Modern  Languages 
and  in  the  Board  of  Education's  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  the  relation  between 
literature  and  history.  What  have  Chaucer's  perfect  narrative  art 
and  sly  humour  to  do  with  the  social  conditions  or  French  wars  of 
Edward  I  IPs  reign  ?  Who  cares  about  Shelley's  Godwinian  views 
when  he  is  reading  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  or  the  Stanzas  written 
in  Dejection  ?  Was  not  Keats  (as  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  has  recently 
been  showing  us)  more  influenced  by  a  few  books  and  engravings 
than  by  anything  that  happened  under  the  Regency  ? 

The  teacher  of  English  should  minister  also  to  the  intellectual 
activity,  which  seeks  truth  for  its  own  sake.  Truth  is,  of  course,  to 
be  distinguished  from  truthfulness.  There  is  no  more  truthful  person 
than  the  average  Englishman ;  but  he  often  cares  too  little  for 
abstract  Truth.  Here  our  French  allies,  with  their  logical  intellect, 
are  our  superiors.  For  this  part  of  his  task  the  teacher  of  English 
will  find  materials  in  all  branches  of  his  subject — in  the  study  of  the 
rigorous  laws  that  have  governed  the  development  of  our  forms  of 
speech  since  the  days  of  Bede  or  Alfred ;  in  the  tracing  of  the 
minute  and  gradual  changes  of  meaning  in  words  from  Chaucer  to 
Shakespeare,  and  from  Shakespeare  to  the  present  day ;  in  the  nice 
differentiation  between  allied  sounds  which  is  a  function  of  phonetics ; 
in  the  search  for  the  precision  of  style,  for  the  mot  juste,  that  are  the 
hall-mark  of  good  composition.  And,  what  is  perhaps  less  obvious, 
the  literature  lessons  offer  equal  opportunities  to  the  truth-seeker. 
Is,  or  is  not,  the  language  of  poetry  essentially  different  from  that 
of  prose  ?  Was  Shakespeare  a  great  moral  teacher  or  (as  we  were 
recently  told)  a  piece  of  putty,  taking  every  impression  of  his 
age  ?  Was  Shelley  c  a  beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel '  ?  Was 
Tennyson  a  e  Victorian ',  in  the  deprecatory  sense  of  the  phrase  ? 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  confront  us,  and  which 
need  for  their  answer  a  striving,  without  passion  or  prejudice,  after 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

And  lastly,  there  is  the  moral  activity  of  the  spirit.  This,  too, 
comes  within  the  range  of  the  teacher  of  English.  I  am  far  from 
suggesting  that  he  should  consciously  aim  at  edification,  at  imbuing 
his  pupils  with  a  special  brand  of  Kultur.  Let  him  lead  them  into 
the  presence  of  the  masterpieces,  and  trust  to  their  ennobling  and 
elevating  influence.     They  will  speak  to  the  soul 

*  Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous — imaged  there 
In  happier  beauty;    more  pellucid  streams, 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 
And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams5. 

To  follow  the  course  of  English  literature  through  its  span  of  over 
a  thousand  years  is  to  be  braced  and  fortified.  And  if  you  are  in 
search  of  representative  character-types,  there  are  two,  I  think,  that 
will  stand  forth.  One  is  the  man,  quiet,  indifferent  to  show, 
humorous  at  once  and  melancholy,  efficient,  true  unto  death.  He 
is  to  be  found  in  all  periods  and  in  every  condition  of  life — in  the 
thegn,  Wiglaf,  standing  fast  by  his  lord,  Beowulf,  in  the  fatal  fight 
with  the  Dragon  ;  in  Chaucer's  e  verray  parfit  gentil  knight ' ;  in 
Shakespeare's  hero-king,  Henry  V;  in  Doctor  Johnson,  himself,  so 
to  speak,  his  own  greatest  creation  ;  in  Wordsworth's  Happy  Warrior 
and  northern  peasants ;  in  the  men  who  are  fighting  and  dying  for 
us  to-day. 

And  the  other  permanent  type  is  the  woman — witty,  gay,  some- 
what sharp  of  tongue  and  rebellious  of  temper,  but  with  a  fine 
instinct  that  leads  her  right,  absolutely  right.  We  meet  her  in  Shake- 
speare's comedy  heroines,  in  the  women  laughed  at  and  loved  by 
Addison  and  Steele ;  in  Di  Vernon  and  Elizabeth  Bennett ;  and  in 
the  c  Waacs '  and  c  Wrens '  of  to-day. 

Such  types  are  part  of  the  immortal  heritage  of  the  British  race ; 
and  for  teachers  of  English  to  make  them  familiar  and  endeared  to 
succeeding  generations  of  boys  and  girls  is  no  mean  or  inglorious 
service  to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  the  continuity  of  national 
ideals. 
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THE   TEACHING   OF   COMPOSITION   TO   CHILDREN 
UNDER   FOURTEEN  YEARS   OF   AGE 

By  Mr.  F.  W.  Cape. 

I  can  profess  to  treat  of  the  teaching  of  Composition  to  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  only  as  I  have  had  experience  of  it  in 
Public  Elementary  Schools.  Doubtless,  the  general  principles  of 
teaching  the  subject  are  the  same,  whether  in  elementary  schools 
or  elsewhere.  In  practice  however  the  teaching  of  Composition, 
as  of  so  many  other  things,  to  elementary  school  children  has  been 
materially  modified  by  several  considerations.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  are : — (i)  the  large  size  of  the  classes ;  (ii)  the  obligation 
which,  in  the  past,  has  lain  upon  every  elementary  school  teacher, 
of  teaching  every  e  subject 9  included  in  the  time-table  without  regard 
to  his  own  particular  tastes  and  abilities ;  (iii)  the  fact  that  English, 
as  it  is  spoken  and  written  by  educated  persons,  is  for  many  ele- 
mentary school  children  almost  a  foreign  language,  and  must  be 
persistently  and  systematically  '  learnt 9  as  such. 

It  is  at  least  permissible  to  hope  that  the  new  Nursery  Schools 
will  effect  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect.  In  future, 
the  child  who  has  passed  through  the  Nursery  School  may  enter  the 
Elementary  School  with  a  more  confirmed  facility  in  the  use  of  his 
own  language  and  a  more  developed  power  of  expressing  himself  in 
simple  fashion  about  simple  and  familiar  things. 

The  teaching  of  Composition  has  had  to  struggle  with  other  diffi- 
culties in  elementary  schools.  It  has  had  hard  work  to  secure  for  itself 
something  like  equality  of  treatment  with  the  more  mechanical  exer- 
cise of  Dictation,  or  even  Transcription.  Its  right  relations  with  the 
teaching  of  Spelling  and  Grammar  are  even  now  by  no  means  deter- 
mined. It  is,  even  yet,  looked  coldly  upon  by  a  few  of  the  more 
impulsive  advocates  of  manual  work,  who  hold  that  it  is  not  what 
a  child  says,  but  what  he  does,  that  matters.  Twenty  years  ago,  or 
less,  there  were  many  who  doubted  whether  children  under  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age  could  or  should  give  expression  to  their  ideas  in 
writing.  Some  persons  even  doubted  whether  children  had  any  ideas 
which  were  worth  expressing. 

Despite  many  obstacles  and  prejudices,  the  advance  which  many 
elementary  schools  have  made  of  recent  years  in  the  teaching  of 
Composition  has  been  really  remarkable.  Many  children  of  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age  can  now  express  themselves  with  greater  ease  and 
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correctness,  whether  orally  or  in  writing,  than  children  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  could  have  done  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

There  appear  to  be  three  main  stages  of  development  in  the 
teaching.  For  children  of  about  five  to  seven  years  of  age  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  entirely  oral ;  for  those  of  about  seven  to  about  ten  years  of 
age  it  is  partly  oral  and  partly  written  ;  and  for  those  of  about  ten  years 
of  age  and  upwards  it  is  mainly  written,  though  there  must  still  be 
a  great  variety  of  oral  training,  much  of  which  is  best  given  incidentally. 

There  are  two  essentials  of  effective  teaching  of  Composition  at 
any  stage : 

(i)  the  wise  choice  of  subjects,  and 

(ii)  the  wise  criticism  of  the  children's  efforts. 

As  for  the  former,  a  successful  subject  for  Composition  will  be  one 
in  which  the  children  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  genuine  and 
living  interest.  It  must  lie  within  their  personal  experience,  and 
they  must  have  sufficient  vocabulary  to  discuss  it.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  subjects  set  to  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  will  be 
either  narrative  or  descriptive;  for  the  writing  of  letters,  which  is 
an  increasingly  common,  and,  if  properly  directed,  an  exceedingly 
valuable  form  of  Composition  for  children,  will  be  effectual  in  the 
main  in  exercising  their  powers  of  description  or  narration.  Narra- 
tive Composition  is,  of  course,  easier  for  children  than  descriptive, 
and  will  be  especially  appropriate  in  the  junior  classes. 

Even  more  important  than  the  choice  of  subjects  is  the  criticism 
of  the  children's  attempts.  The  main  problem  for  the  teacher  is  to 
judge  when  he  is  to  intervene,  how  far  his  correction  is  to  go,  what 
he  is  to  emphasize,  and  what  to  ignore.  In  the  earlier  stages,  he 
will  probably  try  to  encourage  fluency,  and,  later  and  more  gradually, 
correctness  of  expression.  When  he  has  done  something  to  secure 
these,  he  will  aim  at  training  his  pupils  to  speak  or  write  to  the 
point,  to  arrange  what  they  have  to  say  in  something  approaching 
to  logical  form,  and  to  proceed,  through  apposite  arguments  and 
illustrations,  to  a  more  or  less  reasoned  conclusion.  No  criticism 
can  be  really  effective  which  is  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  delivered 
orally,  though  it  may  very  properly  be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
writing.  The  wisest  criticism  will  always  seek  to  utilize  the  mistakes 
or  the  deficiencies  which  are  common  to  the  greater  part  of  the  class 
as  stepping-stones  in  the  systematic  instruction  of  the  class  as 
a  whole.  Good  criticism  of  this  kind  is  not  common,  but  it  is  to 
be  found  here  and  there.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  class  may  learn, 
in  very   practical   fashion,  something  of  the  build    and   balance  of 
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sentences,  of  choice  and  variety  of  diction,  of  the  orchestration  not 
only  of  the  sentence  but  of  the  paragraph,  of  the  elements,  indeed, 
not  of  style,  but  of  clean  and  perspicuous  English. 

There  is  a  real  danger  in  the  deliberate  and  formal  attempt  to 
teach  so  impalpable  a  thing  as  style;  but  a  wise  and  gifted  teacher 
may,  through  the  agency  of  the  literature  lesson,  or  of  the  school 
or  public  library,  put  the  more  promising  children  in  the  way  of 
developing  the  beginnings  of  a  style,  if  the  term  is  not  too  grandiose, 
for  themselves.  The  best  that  the  teacher  can  do  is  to  cultivate  in 
children  the  power  of  saying  what  they  have  to  say,  simply  and 
unaffectedly.  Simplicity  of  this  kind  is  very  far  removed  from 
baldness,  and  is  to  be  found  in  its  perfection  in  writers  such  as 
Addison  or  Swift.  At  all  costs  the  teacher  will  lead  the  children  to 
eschew  the  vice  of  self-consciousness,  of  straining  after  effect,  which 
disfigures  some  of  the  best  and  much  of  the  worst  of  modern 
literature. 

Finally,  a  wise  teacher  will  be  even  more  on  the  alert  to  discover 
the  more  subtle  indications  of  promise  in  the  children's  exercises 
than  to  pillory  their  defects;  and  he  will  be  able  to  remind  the 
more  intelligent  children  that  even  great  writers  have  obtained 
a  mastery  of  words  only  by  prolonged  and  harassing  labour.  Indeed, 
the  more  keenly  he  himself  realizes  the  difficulty  of  expressing  even 
the  simplest  thought  appropriately  and  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 
being  correctly  understood,  the  better  qualified  he  will  be  to  teach 
Composition. 


THE   TEACHING   OF   ORAL   COMPOSITION  TO 
CHILDREN   UNDER   FOURTEEN 

By  Miss  J.  Harrap. 

In  her  paper,  Miss  Harrap  advanced  no  theories,  but  confined 
herself  to  giving  various  most  interesting  examples  of  her  practice. 

Little  children  enjoy  acting,  and  learn  to  express  themselves  while 
impersonating  other  people,  e.  g.  characters  in  history.  Every  child 
wants  to  take  part,  and  thus  a  good  deal  of  oral  composition  is  done 
without  any  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  speakers.  Similarly, 
a  great  deal  of  oral  work  can  be  accomplished  in  the  literature  class. 
Children  love  to  act  Shakespeare,  and  are  quite  ready  not  only  to  read 
aloud,  but  to  stop  and  ask  questions  and  help  each  other  to  explana- 
tions.    In  acting,  the  children  have  others  to  support  them,  and  they 
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become  accustomed  to  speaking,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  shy  and 
nervous  when  they  come  out  to  speak  alone. 

A  form  of  oral  composition  in  which  children  take  great  delight  is 
that  of  making  speeches — an  idea  which  Miss  Harrap  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Caldwell  Cook's  Playway.  The  following  account  of  the  way  in 
which  ( speeches '  are  conducted  was  written  by  a  member  of  the 
class :  c  The  room  is  arranged  with  a  platform  or  open  space  for  the 
speaker,  rows  of  chairs  for  the  girls,  and  a  desk  for  the  chairman  .  .  . 
who  is  provided  with  a  wooden  hammer.  She  calls  upon  a  girl  to 
start,  and  the  girl  stands  on  the  platform  and  delivers  a  short  lecture 
on  any  subject  she  likes.  She  may  have  notes,  but  is  not  supposed  to 
write  the  whole  speech  out  and  read  it  off.  The  chairman  hammers 
on  the  desk  in  front  of  her  at  any  grammatical  error,  pause,  or  slang 
word.  She  also  hammers  if  she  wishes  the  speaker  to  talk  louder. 
When  the  lecture  is  ended  the  speaker  still  stays  on  the  platform, 
and  there  is  a  call  for  criticisms,  any  girl  standing  up  and  asking 
questions,  and  giving  her  opinion  of  the  speech.  The  chairman  keeps 
a  book  in  which  she  writes  the  date,  name  of  the  speaker,  subject,  and 
remarks.    She  then  calls  up  the  next  speaker,  and  the  lesson  goes  on.' 

Some  examples  of  the  remarks  in  the  chairman's  book  were  read, 
and  also  a  speech  on  c  Ostriches '  by  a  child  seven  and  a  half  years 
old.  The  children  prove  very  eager  to  make  a  speech,  and  most  of 
them  do  it  with  great  ease  and  with  entire  absence  of  self-con- 
sciousness. 

Less  formal  is  the  reading  aloud  of  papers  on  subjects  selected  by 
the  pupils  themselves.  These  are  criticized  and  corrected  by  the 
other  children,  and  a  good  deal  of  oral  work  is  done  in  this  way.  As 
the  subjects  are  very  varied,  the  interest  is  kept  up  the  whole  time  ; 
the  children  enjoy  reading  their  papers  and  are  disappointed  if  they 
are  not  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Sometimes  the  older  children  have  definite  picture  talks,  when, 
incidentally,  they  learn  to  express  their  ideas  in  clear  and  definite 
language. 

Occasionally  a  subject  is  suggested  for  discussion,  but  the  children 
are  never  compelled  to  prepare  it,  if  they  seem  to  dislike  it.  At  this 
stage,  the  main  thing  seems  to  be  for  them  to  feel  they  know  some- 
thing about  the  subject  and  to  find  it  interesting. 

Debates  can  quite  well  be  conducted  by  children  of  eleven  or  twelve 
years,  who  are  capable  of  arranging  everything  themselves.  These 
debates  in  their  own  class-room  give  them  confidence  to  stand  up  and 
take  part  in  the  more  important  school  debates  later  on. 

After  all  this  practice  in  oral  work,  the  girls  have  gained  a  good 
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stock  of  ideas  on  many  and  varied  subjects,  and  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  express  themselves  without  difficulty  both  in  speech  and 
writing. 


THE  APPLICATION   OF   PHONETICS   TO   THE 

TEACHING   OF   ENGLISH 

By  Professor  Walter  Ripman. 

This  paper  is  necessarily  brief,  because  there  is  much  else  to  be 
discussed  at  this  conference ;  and  its  very  brevity  renders  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  do  justice  to  so  important  a  subject;  for  that  it 
is  important  I  have  no  doubt  at  all.  In  trying  to  show  this,  I  shall 
often  have  to  content  myself  with  dogmatic  statements  where  I  should 
have  liked  to  argue  points  at  some  length,  and  with  mere  suggestions 
where  it  would  have  pleased  me  better  to  illustrate  and  amplify. 

The  range  of  the  subject  is  indeed  wider  than  most  people  realize ; 
for  a  knowledge  of  phonetics  has  its  uses  in  such  diverse  domains  as 
the  nursery,  the  schoolroom,  the  training  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
study  of  philology,  and  the  field  of  missionary  enterprise.  I  shall 
confine  myself  on  this  occasion  to  the  nursery  and  the  schoolroom, 
because,  after  all,  it  is  here  that  the  application  of  phonetics  is  most 
important  and  least  practised. 

I  am  afraid  that  as  regards  the  nursery  it  will  be  some  little  time 
before  our  mothers  and  nurses  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  prevent 
the  little  ones  from  acquiring  and  retaining  bad  habits.  They  do  not 
realise  what  good  clear  speech  means  for  a  child.  If  they  speak 
badly,  the  child  cannot  fail  to  speak  badly  too ;  if  they  do  not 
persevere  in  giving  it  examples  of  good  sounds,  it  will  acquire  bad 
sounds.  If  they  encourage  it  in  its  inaccurate  attempts  to  speak — for 
instance,  by  calling  its  lisped  ss  ( pretty ' — it  will  form  habits  which 
later  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  If  they  adopt  some  un- 
pleasant compromise  between  dialect  and  standard  speech,  the  children 
will  do  so  too. 

Taking  present  conditions,  we  find  the  greatest  diversity  in  the 
speech  of  children  when  they  enter  school ;  and  this  is  particularly 
true  of  the  elementary  schools.  Now  the  spoken  language  is  from 
the  outset  and  throughout  school  life  the  chief  medium  of  education. 
The  child  conveys  its  thoughts  mainly  by  speech.  It  is  not  less,  but 
more,  important  that  it  should  speak  clearly  and  well  than  that  it 
should  spell  correctly.     If  we  had  a  reasonable  spelling,  good  speech 
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would  be  a  guarantee  of  good  spellings  and  the  spelling  would  be 
a  constant  reminder  of  good  speech.  Instead  of  this,  the  spelling 
confuses  and  misleads. 

Good  speech  is  a  social  duty.  We  have  no  right  to  give  our  fellow 
men  trouble  by  making  it  hard  for  them  to  understand  what  we  say, 
or  disagreeable  to  listen  to  our  voice,  just  as  we  have  no  right  to  make 
uglv  faces  at  them.  We  avoid  dialect  words  and  provincialisms  in 
our  speech  because  they  might  prove  unintelligible  and  hence  cause 
needless  trouble ;  for  the  same  reason  we  have  to  avoid  personal 
eccentricities  and  local  peculiarities  of  pronunciation.  The  personal 
eccentricity  may  be  regarded  as  an  amiable  variation  in  the  family 
circle  ;  the  local  peculiarity  may  be  delightful  to  those  who  live  in  our 
own  little  town  ;  but  for  purposes  of  general  social  intercourse  we  need 
a  speech  that  has  wider  recognition,  and  that  means  we  must  have 
a  standard  speech. 

This  is  required  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  daily  intercourse. 
Good  speech  is  also  an  aesthetic  duty.  Whenever  speech  is  used  for 
higher  purposes  than  the  expression  of  man's  more  immediate  and 
pressing  interests  and  needs,  we  demand  that  it  shall  have  certain 
qualities  that  we  have  come  to  regard  as  constituting  its  beauty.  We 
expect  clear-cut  vowel  sounds,  distinct  articulation  of  the  consonants, 
intelligent  phrasing,  expressive  variations  of  pitch — all  to  a  higher 
degree  than  in  ordinary  conversation.  In  the  rapid  give-and-take 
of  everyday  talk  certain  shortenings  and  laxities  are  rightly  permitted 
which  would  offend  if  they  were  noticed  in  the  reading  or  reciting  of 
noble  prose  or  impassioned  poetry. 

No  child  ought  to  leave  school  without  having  acquired  this  power  of 
speaking  its  mother  tongue  clearly  and  well.  I  have  come  across  boys 
and  girls  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  who  have  been  at  famous  schools 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  whose  speech  is  faint  or  dull ;  who  cannot 
read  a  paragraph  from  a  newspaper,  let  alone  a  short  lyric ;  and 
some  even  who  cannot  pronounce  a  decent  s  or  r  or  th.  We  do  not 
yet  regard  this  as  reflecting  grave  discredit  on  a  school.  c  Reading 
aloud  is  not  an  examination  subject,  and  so  we  may  safely  neglect 
it ' — that,  I  suppose,  is  the  ultimate  argument. 

Yet  even  from  the  most  utilitarian  standpoint  it  is  worth  while  to 
teach  clear  speech.  The  amount  of  time  wasted  in  our  schools 
through  neglect  of  it  reaches  formidable  proportions.  Again  and 
again  I  have  noticed  in  a  class-room  how  time  was  wasted  through 
the  pupils'  answers  being  inarticulate.  Even  when  the  teacher  did 
not  have  to  insist  on  the  repetition  of  the  answer  because,  standing 
near  and  facing  the  pupil  and  knowing  what  he  ought  to  say,  he 
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managed  to  make  out  the  meaning,  there  were  many  pupils  in  the 
room  who  had  heard  nothing.  Perhaps  they  were  sitting  behind  or 
at  some  distance  from  the  speaker;  perhaps  their  hearing  was  not 
good.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  were  physically  deaf ;  there  is 
another  kind  of  deafness  which  goes  with  bad  speech.  The  training 
of  the  vocal  organs  leads  to  better  discrimination  of  the  sounds  of 
speech  by  the  ear.  The  child  that  utters  f  or  v  in  place  of  th  (e.  g. 
f  nng'  for  ' thing',  'faver*  for  ' father ')  hears  no  difference  between 
/or  v  and  th.  It  is  not  until  his  vocal  organs  have  been  taught  to 
produce  a  th  that  his  ear  distinguishes  this  sound. 

Again,  bad  speech  and  inability  to  analyse  the  spoken  language 
cause  waste  of  time  in  other  branches  of  education :  they  render  more 
laborious  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages ;  they  lengthen  the 
early  stages  of  instruction  in  shorthand. 

Now  if  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  equip 
our  boys  and  girls  with  good  clear  speech,  it  is  evident  that  this 
cannot  be  left  to  chance,  cannot  be  ( learnt  incidentally*.  It  follows, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  teachers  must  themselves  take  pains  to 
speak  clearly  and  well ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case. 
But  the  presence  of  good  models  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  ensure 
good  results.  We  have  abundant  evidence  from  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  that  mere  imitation  cannot  be  relied  on.  There  are 
many  who  have  heard  good  French  for  years  and  years,  but  whose 
own  pronunciation  of  that  language  is  horrible. 

As  in  any  other  subject  of  instruction,  the  teacher  must  know  two 
things :  what  his  pupil  knows,  and  what  he  wants  to  teach  him.  In 
the  present  case  this  means  that  the  teacher  must  be  acquainted  with 
his  pupils'  speech  habits  and  with  the  standard  speech  that  he  is  to 
acquire.  In  order  to  gain  this  knowledge  the  teacher  must  make 
a  study  of  speech  sounds  and  of  voice-production.  It  is  not  a  very 
difficult  study  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  essential  for  ordinary 
school  purposes.  Several  books  are  available  that  treat  the  subject 
quite  simply;  and  there  is  no  need  for  elaborate  instruments. 
Attendance  at  a  suitable  holiday  course  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  set 
a  teacher  on  the  right  track. 

Such  knowledge  will  enable  the  teacher  of  young  children  to  make 
her  work  much  more  effective  and  to  cure  many  bad  habits  which  for 
want  of  this  knowledge  are  often  glibly  labelled  '  defects  of  speech ' 
and  regarded  as  incurable.  When  children  are  ten  or  eleven,  in  the 
year  before  they  begin  the  first  foreign  language,  they  may  well  be 
taught  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  international  phonetic  symbols.  It 
is  a  great  advantage  to  employ  these  in  all  the  linguistic  work  of 
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a  school — the  same  symbols  serving  for  the  teaching  of  reading, 
reciting,  and  singing  in  the  mother  tongue  as  well  as  for  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  Our  own  spelling 
is  so  hopelessly  erratic  and  inconsistent  that  standardized  symbols  are 
essential ;  so  far  from  adding  to  the  learner's  difficulties  or  interfering 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  conventional  spelling,  they  are  found  to 
economize  effort  and  to  ensure  greater  accuracy. 

The  application  of  phonetics  to  the  teaching  of  pronunciation  has 
long  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  No  adequately  trained 
teacher  who  has  once  made  use  of  phonetic  methods  has  given  them 
up  again.  Haphazard  methods  will  not  do;  the  teaching  must  be 
systematic.  The  old-fashioned  professor  of  elocution  did  some  good, 
mainly  as  regards  breathing  and  voice-production,  but  often  also 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  largely  through  an  ignorance  of  phonetics  which 
led  to  many  rather  foolish  statements  about  the  pronunciation  of 
individual  sounds  and  words — but  above  all  because  his  activities 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  elocution  was  an  f  extra  \  We  do  not  wish 
this  grave  error  to  be  perpetuated.  Good  clear  speech  shall  no  longer 
be  an  '  extra '  in  our  schools ;  we  want  every  child  to  be  endowed  with 
it.  To  bring  this  about  is  at  once  a  social  duty  that  we  owe  to  our 
mighty  empire,  and  an  aesthetic  duty  that  we  owe  to  our  grand 
literature. 


THE  TEACHING   OF   LITERATURE  TO   CHILDREN 
UNDER   FOURTEEN 
By  Miss  L.  Chadwick. 

Our  methods  in  teaching  any  subject  must  depend  largely  on  the 
aims  we  have  in  view.  I  take  my  aim  to  be  threefold,  and  yet  it  is 
all  one. 

I  have  subdivided  it  as  follows : 

To  keep  in  mind,  (1)  That  literature  may  be  used  as  a  humanizing 
power, 

(2)  That  it  may  be  used  as  a  subject  of  general  culture. 

(3)  That  it  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  training  the  mind  to  enjoy 
the  highest  when  we  see  it,  and  in  fact  to  train  the  i  inward  eye  \ 
(That  is,  in  brief,  heart,  mind,  and  spirit  culture.) 

There  are,  as  we  know,  many  teachers  who  say  that  the  main  aim 
of  the  study  of  literature  is  downright  enjoyment.  It  always  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  take  care  lest  we  carry  that  idea  too  far.     We 
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desire  ardently  that  children  shall  derive  much  enjoyment  while 
acquiring  knowledge  of  literature ;  but  this  is  not  the  whole  aim. 
We  are  gratified  when  pleasure  in  the  work  comes — as  it  must  if 
the  study  is  to  be  of  permanent  value — and  the  visible  test  of  our 
teaching  is,  perhaps,  the  amount  of  pleasure  produced,  and  of 
admiration  for  great  works  evoked  in  our  pupils.  But  our  wider 
aim  in  the  teaching  of  literature,  as  in  other  subjects — but  especially 
in  this — is  to  help,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  in  the  development  of  the 
child's  powers,  both  of  mind  and  spirit,  no  less  than  of  feeling.  We 
should  teach  literature  in  order  that  our  children  may  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  best  thoughts  that  have  been  expressed.  The  trend 
of  thought  has  to  be  suggested,  just  as,  when  we  are  teaching  drawing, 
we  have  to  some  extent  to  teach  our  pupils  how  to  see;  or,  in  our 
scientific  teaching,  we  have  to  train  the  children  what  to  look  for, 
and  how  to  recognize  the  results  we  want  them  to  perceive.  To 
some  extent  we  should  proceed  in  much  the  same  way  in  dealing 
with  literature.  There  are  many  people  who  talk  as  if  literature 
required  no  teaching,  as  if  the  children  should  be  let  loose  amongst 
books,  and  that  then  all  would  be  well.  I  think  those  of  us  who 
are  practical  teachers  will  feel  that  literature,  to  the  rank  and  file, 
must  be  taught;  and  in  considering  methods  it  is  wise  to  keep  the 
ordinary  rank  and  file  well  in  mind,  for  the  specially  gifted  will 
always  be  able  to  look  after  themselves.  If  our  knowledge  has  been 
presented  in  the  right  way,  it  will,  we  hope,  lead  later  on  to  the 
development  of  thought  on  independent  lines,  which  is  what  we  aim 
at.  But  before  that  stage  our  children  have  to  learn  what  other 
people  have  thought.  Now  that  sounds  dull,  and  what  we  have 
to  avoid  is  dullness.  For  we  know,  in  every  subject,  that  the  natural 
attention  of  the  child  is  of  more  value  than  any  gained  by  artificial 
means.  If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our  teaching  of  literature  the 
children  must  want  to  know  what  is  inside  the  books.  And  when 
they  know  it  they  should  love  it.  Hence  we  must  well  consider  what 
methods  we  are  going  to  adopt  to  bring  about  this  result,  for  therein 
lies  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  We  want  the  children  to  be 
naturally  interested.  And  yet  it  is  not  an  altogether  safe  rule  to 
leave  their  choice  of  reading  unaided.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
born  with  an  unerring  power  of  choice.  We  do  not  always,  in 
youth,  choose  rightly  in  other  things.  Why  should  we  suppose  that 
we  do  in  intellectual  things  ?  Free  choice,  then,  does  not  of  necessity 
give  the  happiest  results.  Now,  how  are  we  going  to  reconcile  the 
somewhat  conflicting  aims — that  we  must  somehow  make  the  children 
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want  to  know  the  inside  of  the  books,  and  yet  that  they  shall  be  led 
to  read  the  best,  and  that  literature  shall  become  the  means  of  mind 
culture  ? 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  power  of  the  individual  to  do  this. 
In  literature,  more  than  in  any  other  ordinary  school  subject,  the 
value  of  the  teacher's  personality  is  a  very  real  one.  Those  of  us 
who  watch  the  effect  of  teaching  hardly  need  to  read  St.  Augustine 
to  find  that  '  one  loving  spirit  sets  another  on  fire  \  I  feel  that  the 
right  word  is  used  there — the  word  spirit.  The  effect  of  literature 
teaching  depends  enormously  upon  the  spirit  of  the  teacher.  And 
unless  there  is  a  spirit  which  can  be  felt,  a  spirit  really  on  fire, 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  teacher  will  not  prove  himself  to  be 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

To  a  certain  extent  in  the  early  years  we  must  interpret  literature 
for  our  classes.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  children  of  an  average  type 
flounder  without  a  guide.  (Here  let  me  say  that  there  is  a  time  for 
most  things,  and  it  is  a  valuable  thing  to  let  children  loose  amongst 
books  sometimes.) 

The  teacher  Eas  not  only  to  be  the  guide  and  interpreter.  He 
must  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  child.  Children  have  not 
always  power  to  see  in  the  mind's  eye  the  picture  the  poet  wanted 
to  present.  I  have  often  seen  a  child's  eyes  really  brighten  as  the 
intricacies  of  words  have  been  unravelled.  Then,  with  the  under- 
standing surer,  she  has  delighted  to  read  the  passage  again,  feeling 
that  she  now  grasps  the  beauty  of  it.  Sometimes  I  have  resorted 
to  a  rough  sketch — e.  g.  my  girls  know  little  about  eagles.  In  taking 
6 In  pride  of  place  here  last  the  eagle  flew ',  I  have  tried  drawing  the 
spiral  of  its  upward  flight,  and  showing  by  the  sketch  what  is  meant 
by  6  pride  of  place ',  and  also  the  effect  on  the  eagle  when  it  loses 
its  prey.  Like  any  other  device  this  method  has  to  be  used  with 
caution,  for  to  give  a  more  or  less  concrete  form  to  an  ideal  descrip- 
tion would  be  the  height  of  folly,  and  would  probably  spoil  the 
appreciation,  and  stultify  the  powers  of  imagination.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  occasions  when  it  is  useful  to  be  able  to  give  a  lift 
to  the  imagination.  I  was  once  taking  (Enone  with  a  class  of 
children  about  thirteen,  and,  to  my  surprise,  many  of  them  stuck 
at  the  lines — 

'  but  in  front 
The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas  and  I  lion's  column'd  citadel, 
The  crown  of  Troas.' 

Of  course  the  girls  whom  I  was  teaching  had  not  lived  amongst 
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gorges.  In  this  case  a  very  crude  sketch  of  what  was  in  my  mind 
gave  them  confidence,  though  I  strongly  emphasized  to  them  the 
fact  that  my  mind  was  only  one,  and  that  probably,  later  in  life, 
they  would  see  the  scene  in  their  mind's  eye  a  little  differently, 
according  to  their  experiences.     I  have  seldom  read — 

*  By  the  margin,  willow  veiled, 
Slide  the  heavy  barges,  trailed 
By  slow  horses.' 

without  some  child  suggesting  that  the  poet  might  have  been  to 
Oxford.  I  tell  this  because  I  find  that  sometimes  these  realistic 
touches  help  very  much  to  give  interest.  And  there  are  other  ways 
in  which  local  scenery  can  be  used.  The  children  might  construct 
from,  e.g.,  one  of  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King  a  list  of  the  descrip- 
tions they  can  verify  from  experience. 

I  believe  that  in  teaching  children  to  appreciate  poetry  rightly, 
attention  must  be  called  to  its  form,  and  the  suitability  of  different 
forms  to  express  different  kinds  of  thought.  But  these,  I  think, 
should  be  noticed  incidentally  and  naturally  as  they  occur.  Quite 
young  children  perceive  an  effect  in  the  change  of  metre  to  express 
change  of  thought,  e.  g.  they  are  all  delighted  with  a  line  that  goes 
with  a  swing  like — 

'All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather,' 
or, 

'Tirra,  lirra,  by  the  river, 
Sang  Sir  Lancelot.' 

But  their  mood  also  soon  reflects  the  tone  of — 

'  Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers/ 
or, 

6  Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy, 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly/ 

and  I  find  that  girls  of  about  thirteen  rejoice  in  '  La  Belle  Dame  Sans 
Merci',  very  largely  because  they  love  to  come  to  the  last  line  of 
the  verses.  When  about  two  stanzas  have  been  read,  unless  the 
teacher  is  the  sort  of  person  sometimes  described  as  ca  wonderful 
disciplinarian ',  she  will  find  a  number  of  her  class  joining  in  with 
the  lilt  of  the  last  line.  And  surely  such  a  spontaneous  outburst  is 
very  near  to  the  spirit  of  poetry. 

I  have  always  been  very  doubtful  as  to  the  value  of  teaching  metre 
at  all  formally  to  children  under  fourteen.  It  is  easy  to  become 
mechanical   in  device.     And   I  should  be  wary  of   anything  which 
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tends  to  separate  spirit  and  form.  Hence,  for  my  part,  I  believe 
that  to  let  children  spend  time  in  writing  what  they  think  is  poetry 
(unless  they  really  do  it  in  play)  is  to  give  a  mistaken  idea  of  litera- 
ture. After  all,  literature,  in  its  essence,  deals  with  thought,  which 
brings  me  to  my  next  point,  which  is — How  far  are  we  to  use  litera- 
ture to  stimulate  thought,  to  direct  it,  to  make  children  think  ?  And 
are  we  to  use  it  at  all  as  moral  training  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  cannot  really 
deal  with  literature  without  dealing  with  morals,  because  literature 
deals  with  life.  Many  of  us,  probably,  believe  firmly  that  Shakespeare 
did  not,  consciously  or  with  definite  purpose,  preach  from  the  text  '  as 
we  sow  we  reap ',  but  most  of  the  plays  carefully  read  leave  that 
impression.  Children  delight  in  a  certain  touch  of  philosophy,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  disregard  what  is  there.  The  under- 
standing of  poetry  should  raise  the  desires  and  aspirations.  A  real 
poet  is  cone  who  knows  life,  loves  it,  views  it  hopefully,  and  yet  is 
not  blind  to  its  failure5.  All  this  can  be  used  by  the  teacher  whose 
spirit  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem. 

In  teaching  poetry,  one  must  be  prepared  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
intensive  work,  and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  the  study  of  i  notes5.  We 
should  often  linger  over  the  substance,  unravel  a  simile  and  get  the 
children's  ideas  expressed  in  as  much  detail  as  may  be,  so  that  the 
thought  in  the  poem  may  be  more  fully  enjoyed.  A  teacher  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  her  class  will  add  to  their  enjoyment  and  appre- 
ciation considerably  by  showing  them  something  of  what  the  poem 
conveys  to  his  mind. 

As  the  lesson  proceeds  the  teacher  should  often  call  attention  to 
any  particular  mode  of  expression,  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
poem,  any  literary  beauty  which  children  can  appreciate,  even  some- 
times the  use  of  a  word  which  is  unusual  to  them.  In  fact,  any 
method  a  teacher  can  devise  to  keep  the  literature  hour  full  of  the 
'  spirit  of  wonder '  should  be  welcomed. 

In  literature  teaching  to  children  of  any  age  there  should  be  much 
freedom  and  much  discussion.  With  young  children  there  should  be 
as  much  dramatization  as  possible. 

The  early  years  are  important  in  teaching  literature.  The  interest 
of  young  children  must  first  be  aroused  by  stories  that  appeal  to 
them.  One  of  the  members  of  my  staff  is  able  to  hold  the  children 
spellbound  whilst  she  tells  them  the  story  of  Beowulf,  or  stories  from 
the  Canterbury  Tales  or  the  Faerie  Queene.  It  is  wonderful  what 
they  remember. 

With  the  older  children  we  proceed  on  somewhat  different  lines. 
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Dramatization  is  not  dropped  and  the  girls  are  encouraged  to 
produce  purely  imaginative  illustrations  for  their  literature.  This 
possibly  seems  to  have  as  much  to  do  with  artistic  as  with  literary 
training.     There  is  a  very  faint  dividing  line  between  the  two. 

We  must  endeavour  to  make  the  children  work  for  themselves.  As 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  they  should  be  required  to  do  their 
digging  before  the  lesson.  The  teacher  may  satisfy  himself  about 
their  intelligence  by  the  way  they  have  grasped  the  work  unaided. 
Then  the  lesson  can  be  taken  from  the  purely  literary  side  of  the 
subject. 

The  teacher  of  literature  must  be  careful  not  to  turn  the  literature 
lesson  into  something  else,  and  I  should  personally  avoid  turning  it 
into  a  reading  lesson.  The  aims  of  the  two  are  distinct,  and  if  I  have 
not  time  to  do  both  I  should,  after  a  certain  stage,  let  the  reading  go, 
rather  than  encroach  upon  the  time  for  literature. 

There  is  again  the  difficulty  as  to  whether,  when  prose  is  being  read, 
we  should  stop  to  dig  out  the  meaning.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
practically  translating  from  good  language  into  language  not  so  good. 
If  we  believe  in  the  value  of  the  word,  it  seems  a  pity  to  alter  it.  Let 
the  children  read,  for  the  most  part,  what  they  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  understand,  and  then  leave  the  literature,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  speak  for  itself.  Children  learn  the  meaning  of  words  by 
seeing  how  they  are  used,  not  by  being  questioned  as  to  their 
meaning.  In  taking  class-work  I  have  noted  any  words  which 
seemed  unfamiliar  to  the  girls,  and  whenever  possible  I  have  used 
those  words  in  ordinary  conversation  in  class.  Sometimes  I  have 
brought  out  the  words  with  a  smile.  The  children  entered  into  the 
spirit,  and  often  used  the  words  quite  naturally  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  what  exactly  is  to  be  taken  in  our  scheme  of 
literature,  there  is  such  abundance  of  choice,  both  of  poetry  and 
prose,  that  one  need  not  be  at  a  loss.  I  emphasize  the  point  that 
I  feel  that  it  matters  not  a  great  deal  what  our  choice  is,  but  it 
matters  very  much  indeed  how  we  present  what  we  choose.  The 
teacher  of  literature  should  not  be  merely  an  instructor.  He  is  one 
of  whom  it  should  be  truly  said  that  he  i  allured  to  brighter  worlds 
and  led  the  way '. 
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THE   TEACHING    OF    LITERATURE   TO   PUPILS 

ABOVE   THE   AGE   OF   FOURTEEN 

By  Miss  G.  H.  Bracken. 

The  aims  of  the  teacher  of  literature  can  hardly  be  better  expressed 
than  in  a  phrase  recently  used  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  viz.  the  development  of  veneration  and  admiration. 
Coleridge's  warning  was  a  wise  one :  f  To  the  young  I  would  remark 
that  it  is  always  unwise  to  judge  of  anything  by  its  defects :  the  first 
attempt  ought  to  be  to  discover  its  excellencies.' 

We  shall  at  any  rate  have  done  something  if  we  can  help  the  girl 
and  boy  to  realize  that  if  they  do  not  like,  for  example,  the  novels  of 
Scott,  and  likes  and  dislikes  are  in  themselves  perfectly  legitimate,  the 
fault  is  not  necessarily  in  Scott — that  it  is  no  use  condemning 
a  tragedy  by  Racine  because  it  is  not  like  Macbeth. 

The  development  of  admiration  is  an  even  more  difficult  task. 
Professor  Herford  has  said  that  c  No  teaching  of  literature  can  be 
completely  alive  which  leaves  the  recipient  merely  a  vessel  replenished 
and  not  an  organism  quickened  and  so  more  healthily  disposed  for  all 
its  functions  \  Too  often,  I  am  af raid,  the  vessel  is  merely  replenished 
with  second-hand  phrases  and  judgements :  hence  there  grows  up 
an  atmosphere  of  unreality  and  artificiality,  largely,  I  think,  because 
we  as  teachers  are  expecting  too  much,  or  perhaps,  rather,  expecting 
the  wrong  thing.  For  instance,  we  are  sometimes  disappointed  that 
great  poetry  makes  so  little  appeal  to  certain  children,  but  it  would 
be  far  better  if  we  remembered  that  there  are  adults  too  who  lack 
imagination  and  an  ear  to  appreciate  rhythm — and  that  these 
qualities,  though  they  can  be  developed,  can  scarcely  be  created. 
Much  disappointment  then  might  be  saved  both  to  the  teacher  and 
taught,  especially  if  attempts  were  made  at  the  same  time  to  develop 
other  qualities.  Some,  perhaps,  to  whom  Spenser  makes  little  appeal, 
will  find  real  pleasure  in  following  out  the  train  of  thought  in 
a  difficult  passage  of  prose  or  verse.  Thus  in  reading  the  Areopagitica 
the  splendour  of  Milton's  prose  may  appeal  to  one,  the  power  shown 
in  the  arrangement  of  a  mass  of  unwieldy  matter  to  another. 

Bacon's  Essays  are  particularly  valuable  in  supplying  material  for 
intensive  work,  partly  because  of  his  use  of  apparently  familiar  words 
in  unfamiliar  senses.  In  reading,  how  easy  it  is  to  pass  over  such 
a  sentence  as  c  Goodness  admits  no  excess  but  error '  without  stopping 
to  think  what  it  means,  because  the  words  in  themselves  are  familiar. 
In  choosing  the  syllabus,  then,  we  shall  try  to  find  something  that  the 
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bulk  of  the  class  will  enjoy,  remembering  that  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  something  which  is  at  once  understood.  For,  as  Dr.  de 
Selincourt  has  said, ( Nothing  that  is  worth  having,  certainly  not  a  taste 
for  good  poetry,  is  acquired  without  persistent  effort  \  Here  arises  the 
teacher's  difficulty.  I  suppose  in  no  subject  is  he  or  she  so  prone 
to  talk  too  much  as  in  English.  Our  object  rather  should  be  to 
read  with  the  children,  both  taught  and  teacher  making  suggestions, 
and  in  this  way  we  shall  be  attempting  in  a  small  measure  what  has 
been  defined  as  the  true  object  of  criticism,  the  expression  of  an 
'  impassioned  personal  experience '.  I  think  it  will  be  easier  to  divide 
the  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  syllabus  into  two  parts,  that 
for  children  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  and  that  for  those  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen. 

In  the  first  two  years  Shakespeare  will  probably  play  the  greatest 
part,  and  if,  as  I  believe  it  should,  the  reading  of  plays  begins  with 
children  of  eleven  or  twelve,  a  considerable  amount  of  ground  will 
be  covered.  There  are  some  who  advocate  the  reading  of  the  play 
straight  through  at  first  without  comment,  and  then  returning  to 
a  more  detailed  study;  but  it  seems  the  more  natural  and  valuable  way 
to  take  the  play  scene  by  scene,  tracing  its  gradual  evolution.  In 
this  way  a  play  is  best  read  in  a  term,  in  an  edition  for  preference, 
with  nothing  but  a  concise  glossary. 

Narrative  poetry,  too,  is  very  suitable  at  this  stage,  the  Holy  Grail, 
Sohrab  and  Rustum  for  example,  and,  because  in  these  the  language 
causes  little  difficulty,  interest  can  be  developed  in  the  use  of  simile, 
metaphor,  and  alliteration.  Different  parts  of  the  class  can  collect 
the  similes  drawn  from  flowers  or  birds  and  animals,  or  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  in  any  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King  they  have  read,  and 
these  in  turn  may  be  compared  with  the  shorter,  often  more  homely, 
similes  of  The  Ancient  Mariner.  The  use  of  colour,  too,  in  The 
Ancient  Mariner  or  in  some  of  the  tales  from  The  Earthly  Paradise 
will  really  interest  children.  Details  of  personal  appearance  as  given 
by  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  will  also  give  scope  for  research 
on  a  small  scale. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the  need  for  lyrical  poetry  at 
all  stages,  but  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  much  can  be  done  in 
studying  connected  groups ;  for  instance,  a  group  of  the  many  con- 
temporary lyrics  showing  love  of  the  English  country-side,  or  a  group 
of  lyrics  of  the  sea.  The  study  of  the  technical  structure  of  verse 
can,  in  a  simple  form,  be  begun  at  eleven  or  twelve. 

As  for  prose,  Lamb's  Essays  are  very  suitable  at  this  stage,  espe- 
cially if  certain   definite  ideas   are    worked  out ;    for  instance,  the 
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story  of  his  life — in  early  childhood,  in  c  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple',  'My  First  Play ',  ' Witches  and  other  Night  Fears ',  his 
schooldays,  early  manhood,  at  the  South  Sea  House — right  through 
to  the  superannuated  man — not  forgetting  his  holidays,  his  hobbies, 
his  friends.  Or,  again,  many  of  the  essays  of  Goldsmith  are  suitable, 
particularly  those  which  can  be  brought  into  touch  with  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  and  The  Deserted  Village,  through  Goldsmith's  own  life. 

All  through  the  child's  school  career  much  can  be  done  by  casual 
suggestions  as  to  private  reading.  For  instance,  Ivanhoe  gains  a  new 
interest  when  read  at  the  same  time  as  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

I  should  like  to  protest  very  strongly  against  any  attempt  to  teach 
the  history  of  literature  to  children  under  sixteen,  or,  indeed,  to  any 
considerable  extent  during  their  school  career. 

In  the  teaching  of  literature  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  as  before, 
there  must  be  an  attempt  to  develop  not  only  appreciation,  but  also 
accurate  thinking. 

Attention  should  be  largely  concentrated  on  the  study  of  texts, 
prose  and  verse,  among  them  the  verse  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and 
Milton  ;  Bacon's  Essays,  Dryden's  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  some 
of  Burke's  speeches,  parts  of  the  Biographia  Literaria,  and  of 
Arnolds  Essays  in  Criticism,  as  well  as  more  modern  works,  but 
always  making  as  real  as  possible  the  environment.  For  instance, 
Bacon's  essays  are  infinitely  more  interesting  when  studied  in  close 
connexion  with  his  own  career.  In  the  essay  of  Great  Place  one 
sees  his  own  laborious  ascent  to  power:  in  that  on  Friendship 
a  tribute  to  Essex.  One  can  trace  both  the  abstract  thinker  and  the 
practical  man  of  affairs,  who  does  not  think  the  colouring  and 
trimming  of  dresses  in  dramatic  performances  beneath  his  notice. 

Again,  a  group  of  great  writers  may  be  chosen,  representing 
certain  tendencies — Marlowe,  illustrating  the  Renaissance  desire  for 
boundless  power  and  its  enthusiasm  for  beauty ;  Bacon,  its  enthu- 
siasm for  discovery  in  the  world  of  knowledge  and  its  boundless 
aspiration:  CI  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province';  or 
Spenser,  with  his  enormous  unwieldy  plan  for  the  Faerie  Queene  and 
his  exaltation  of  beauty.  Another  very  suitable  group  consists  of  the 
chief  writers  of  the  Romantic  Revival.  The  development  of  some 
literary  form  may  be  chosen,  Allegory  as  seen,  for  instance,  in  the 
Morality  plays,  the  Faerie  Queene  and  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Tragedy,  as  seen  in  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe,  may  be  studied. 
and  both  illuminated  by  the  reading  of  Dr.  Bradley's  Shakespearian 
Tragedy ;  or  the  Roman  plays  of  Shakespeare  may  be  taken  as 
a  group,  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  Dryden's  All  for  Love.     And 
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at  this  stage,  for  the  first  time,  co-ordination  with  other  languages 
is  possible.  The  question  of  the  three  Unities  is  far  more  interesting 
when  taken  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  English  and  French 
drama;  or  Burger's  Ballads,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  revival  of 
the  Ballad  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  its  use  by  the 
Romantic  poets. 

The  question  of  English  teaching  is  so  wide  that  necessarily  only 
a  few  points  can  be  touched  on  now.  But  we  shall  not  have  failed 
in  our  work  if  we  have  aroused  such  a  love  of  what  is  great  in  litera- 
ture that  it  will  persist  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
children,  after  leaving  school,  receive  practically  no  intellectual 
stimulus.  If  this  be  the  case  we  shall  have  done  something  towards 
making  English  studies  a  real  feature  in  the  National  Life. 


POETRY   AND  THE   CHILD 

By  E.  A.  Greening  Lamborn. 

What  we  have  to  do  for  the  child  is  to  foster  its  growth  so  that 
it  may  come  to  full  development  as  a  human  being :  so  that  at  last 
it  may  say  with  the  Roman  poet,  '  I  am  a  man,  and  all  things  human 
touch  me',  and  with  the  English  one, 

6  How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living ;    how  fit  to  employ 
The  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses,  for  ever  in  joy '. 

Now  I  want  to  suggest  that  poetry,  even  more  than  reason,  is  the 
essential  element  in  man,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  in  virtue 
of  which  he  is.  The  old  biologists  named  him  e  homo  sapiens  ',  the 
intellectual  being.  He  is  far  more  essentially  the  dreamer.  He  is 
the  being  that  doubts  reality ;  that  looks  before  and  after,  and  longs, 
not  for  what  is  not,  but  for  what  really  is,  behind  the  veil  of  the 
apparent.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  religion  and  poetry  are  at  one  in 
their  view  of  the  material  life  of  man  :  e  The  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal/  .  .  . 
The  great  thing  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  our  hearts  back,  or,  at 
least,  to  see  that  our  children  do  not  give  their  hearts  away  where  we 
have  given  ours.  And  this  is  what  poetry  .  .  .  can  do  for  us.  That 
is  why  poetry  is  by  far  the  most  important  matter  that  we  teachers 
are  concerned  with.  .  .  .  The  place  of  poetry  in  our  lives  has  yet  to 
be  adequately  realized.  For  most  of  us,  its  beauty  has  been  c  sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  \     We  have  been  taught  to  regard 
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it  as  '  pedagogy  in  fancy  dress ',  and  to  seek  in  it  for  some  moral 
instruction,  or  philosophical  conclusion,  or  intellectual  hypothesis. 
None  of  these  things  is  there,  and  in  searching  for  them  we  overlook 
the  real  gifts  it  keeps  for  us — the  vision  beautiful,  ,the  heavenly 
music,  the  release  from  the  c  heavy  and  the  weary  weight  of  all  this 
unintelligible  world  \  the  uplifting  of  the  heart,  the  escape  from 
intellectual  blind  alleys.  To  look  for  any  teaching  in  poetry  is  to 
misunderstand  its  essential  nature.  .  .  .  Poetry  has  no  message  for 
our  heads ;  it  is  not  to  be  desired  to  make  men  wise ;  it  has  no 
meaning— that  is,  no  interpretation  which  can  be  expressed  in  any 
other  form.  For  it  is  vision ;  and  we,  no  more  than  the  wise  men 
of  Pharaoh  and  King  Darius,  are  able  to  explain  it.  .  .  .  All  this  may 
raise  a  bitter  smile  in  those  of  you  who,  like  myself,  work  in  an 
elementary  school  and  are  constantly  harassed  by  inspectors  because 
we  do  not  teach  enough  ( definite  facts  \  Hear  the  Scripture  on  that 
matter :  e  Resist  the  devil  and  he  will  fly  from  thee/  .  .  .  There  is 
no  more  damning  proof  of  the  abuse  of  poetry  in  our  schools  than 
the  still  common  practice  of  attempting  to  paraphrase  it.  .  .  .  To 
suppose  that  poetry  has  a  meaning  which  can  be  expressed  in  other 
words  is  to  be  blind,  and  deaf,  and  insensible  to  the  very  essence 
of  it.  Poetry  is  beauty  realized  :  it  is  perfect  form.  Lay  but  a  finger 
on  it  to  change  its  form  and  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  .  .  .  Musical 
enchantment.  .  .  .  The  two  fundamental  truths  about  poetry  are 
that  it  is  magic  and  that  it  is  music.  And  they  are  the  very  truths 
that  most  children  never  appreciate.  For  they  are  called  upon  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  what,  being  magic,  is  essentially  inexplicable ; 
and  they  are  taught  to  read  so  as  to  express  meaning,  what  is  really 
intended,  as  much  as  any  musical  score,  to  be  rendered  into  musical 
sound. 

That  is  where  reform  must  begin.  We  have  to  learn,  first  of  all, 
that  poetry  is  not  to  be  rendered  like  prose;  is  not  to  be  marked  by 
the  punctuation,  but  by  the  rhythm  and  rhyme ;  and  is  not  to  be  read 
(  with  expression.5,  but  with  music.  The  fatal  misconception  of  valuing 
poetry  for  its  content  results  in  children  being  taught  to  read  it  as 
a  series  of  logical  statements,  instead  of  as  a  series  of  rhythms.  No 
punctuation  should  be  allowed  to  hamper  rhythm.  And  this  applies 
equally  to  rhyme.  To  suppress  a  rhyme  in  the  interest  of  punctuation 
is  like  rendering  music  on  a  piano  with  some  of  its  notes  muted.  So 
far  from  neglecting  the  rhymes,  or  even  leaving  them  to  look  after 
themselves,  we  ought  to  emphasize  them,  so  as  to  bring  them  out 
and  call  attention  to  them,  for  they  are  one  of  the  charms  and 
beauties  of  verse.     In  a  good  deal  of  recent  verse,  as  in  a  cruder 
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fashion  in  ballads,  there  are  hidden  rhymes  in  mid-line  that  are  meant 
as  pleasant  surprises,  but  which  are  often  unsuspected  and  so  fail 
to  delight,  because  they  are  not  marked.  .  .  .  Because  dictionary 
words  form  the  matter  of  poetry  as  well  as  of  science,  and  because 
our  people  has  so  long  gone  astray  down  the  stony  road  of  common- 
place reality,  there  will  be  many  who  still  hanker  after  some  meaning 
in  poetry.  Using  the  word  in  their  sense,  I  would  say  that  so  far 
as  there  is  a  meaning  it  will  be  revealed,  not  by  reading  c  with 
expression '  of  the  logical  connexion  of  the  words,  but  by  seeking  to 
render  the  music,  which  is  the  expression.  .  .  .  The  beginning  of  all 
criticism  in  poetry,  in  all  literature  even,  is  the  realization  that 
poetry  is  musical  expression.  As  that  is  the  very  thing  not  commonly 
realized,  I  have  thought  well  to  devote  the  short  time  available  to 
dwelling  mainly  upon  that  primary  fact.  .  .  .  Rhythmic  expression 
is  the  child's  natural  utterance ;  poetry  rather  than  prose  its  natural 
form  and  medium.  .  .  .  The  appropriate  visible  result  of  teaching 
poetry  is  the  power  and  desire  of  the  child  to  produce  poetry ;  if  our 
children  write  verse  with  enjoyment,  as  they  can  and  will  if  they  are 
given  the  chance,  inspectors  should  cease  from  troubling  and  leave 
us  alone  to  achieve  less  assessable  but  more  important  results.  Of 
these  results,  poetic  diction  will  be  only  one  manifestation.  .  .  .  For 
poetry  is  an  attitude  towards  life,  a  view  of  man's  relation  to  the 
universe.     It  is  the  means  by  which  are 

'Felt  through  all  this  earthly  dress 
Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness '. 


ENGLISH   IN   SCHOOLS 

By  Mr.  E.  Sharwood  Smith. 

Mr.  Sharwood  Smith  was  of  opinion  that  literature  cannot  be 
taught,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  simply  to  provide 
the  right  environment,  the  right  soil  and  the  proper  nutriment. 
Four  things  only  were  required  : 

(1)  Some  one  in  the  class-room,  preferably  not  a  specialist,  who 
was  genuinely  fond  of  literature,  and  unhampered  by  a  syllabus. 
The  problem  of  education  was  the  problem  of  the  teacher. 

(2)  A  first-rate  library  in  every  class-room. 

(3)  Development  of  dramatic  power  in  children.  Most  people 
seemed  not  to  realize  that  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  for  the  stage : 
if  they  were  acted,  the  child's  appreciation  grew  far  more  effectively 
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than  by  merely  reading  and  studying  them.  It  mattered  not  at  all 
whether  the  young  actor  did  or  did  not  consciously  understand,  for 
instance,  the  soliloquies  of  Hamlet. 

(4)  The  encouragement  of  the  creative  spirit.  Children  could  and 
should  write  for  themselves.  As  a  rule  too  much  stress  was  laid  on 
studying  the  expressions  of  other  people,  and  on  the  minute  dissection 
of  great  writers. 

In  composition  teaching,  the  great  tiling  was  to  inculcate  sincerity 
and  to  develop  the  true  self  of  the  child.  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  choice  of  subjects  set  for  essay- writing. 


THE  TEACHING   OF  ENGLISH    IN   THE  NEW 
CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS 

By  J.  Dover  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  he  wished  to  consider  the  subject  of  English 
somewhat  more  broadly  than  had  yet  been  done — not  merely  as  the 
teaching  of  literature  and  composition,  but  as  a  subject  including  the 
whole  of  English  culture — in  a  word,  as  Humanism.  Of  the  eight 
hours  a  week  to  be  spent  in  the  new  continuation  schools,  at  the 
outside  two,  and  in  later  years  of  the  course  probably  only  one,  would 
be  available  for  humanistic  study.  Our  problem,  therefore,  was  how 
to  pack  the  universe  into  two  hours  a  week,  a  problem  which  made 
questions  of  selection  and  the  method  of  presentation  of  first-class 
importance. 

History  must  begin  the  course — history  of  a  special  kind,  possessing 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  environment  and  probable  careers  of  those 
in  the  school.  Social  history  with  a  local  bias  would  at  any  rate 
enable  the  pupils  to  understand  something  of  the  origin  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  world  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  awakening  of  such  an 
understanding  had  always  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  main 
functions  of  education.  There  must  also  be  geography,  probably  in 
the  second  year,  since  the  students  should  be  given  glimpses  of  the 
outside  world  and  learn  to  relate  the  activities  of  other  peoples  with 
those  of  their  own  little  corner.  Geography  was  not  just  a  question 
of  the  acquisition  of  facts.  Rightly  considered,  it  implied  the  opening 
of  windows  into  foreign  countries.  Some  students  would  no  doubt 
pass  by ;  others  would  linger  at  one  or  other  of  the  windows  that 
attracted  them,  and  in  the  end  perhaps  climb  through.  There  would 
be  little  or  no  time  for  foreign  languages  in  the  continuation  school, 
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but  geography  in  the  hands  of  an  able  teacher  might  lay  a  foundation 
of  interest  which  would  lead  on  to  the  study  of  foreign  tongues  after 
the  continuation  school  days  were  over. 

Further,  a  training  in  the  right  use  of  the  English  language  was  of 
very  great  importance  in  a  modern  industrial  community  like  ours, 
organized  as  it  was  into  innumerable  societies,  religious,  social,  and 
economic,  in  all  of  which  the  power  of  self-expression,  especially  in 
speech  and  debate,  was  a  necessary  condition  of  effective  membership. 
Training  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  set  speeches  was  therefore 
an  essential  part  of  the  composition  work,  and  class  debates  could  be 
made  very  interesting,  especially  if  conducted  in  a  formal  manner, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  to  written  work,  the 
chief  requisite  was  variety,  variety  of  theme,  of  vocabulary,  of  treat- 
ment— descriptions,  narratives,  dialogues,  and  attempts  at  verse. 
Translations  from  the  local  dialect,  where  it  existed,  into  standard 
English,  and  vice  versa,  would  prove  useful  in  getting  the  students  to 
think  about  the  language  as  an  instrument  and  as  a  living  thing  with 
a  history. 

In  literature,  Mr.  Wilson  advocated  going  straight  to  Shakespeare, 
since  drama  was  far  the  most  convenient  literary  form  for  class-room 
use.  There  should  be  time  to  read  four  plays  in  a  session,  not 
necessarily  the  whole  of  them  in  school.  Dull  scenes  (for  there  were 
dull  scenes  in  Shakespeare)  should  be  omitted  or  passed  over  rapidly, 
and  certain  scenes  should  be  acted.  Boredom  must  be  avoided  at  all 
costs ;  the  students  should  leave  school  with  happjr  memories  of  our 
greatest  poet.  But  the  English  teacher's  influence  ought  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  class-room.  It  should  penetrate  the  home  and  affect 
the  children's  reading  in  their  leisure  moments.  For  this  the  institu- 
tion of  an  attractive  school  lending-library  was  essential.  The  novels 
in  such  a  library  should  for  the  most  part  strike  a  mean  between  the 
i  penny-dreadful '  and  the  classical  novelists,  for  few  youthful  adoles- 
cents took  readily  to  the  classics.  If,  however,  they  could  be  led  to 
appreciate  Conan  Doyle  and  Stanley  Weyman  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
they  would  probably  come  to  Scott  and  Dickens  later.  It  was 
important  also  to  introduce  them  to  books  dealing  with  inventions, 
exploration,  hobbies,  and  other  subjects  in  which  they  were  really 
interested.  By  the  help  of  the  library  the  teacher  should  be  able  to 
get  right  behind  the  class- work  and  knock  at  the  secret  recesses  of 
the  student's  personality. 

Finally,  Mr.  Wilson  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  the  continua- 
tion schools  as  a  new  step  in  the  history  of  our  civilization.  Limited 
as  were  the  hours  of  instruction  in  them,  they  would  undoubtedly  do 
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much  to  develop  that  new  culture  which  would  be  what  Greek  and 
mediaeval  culture  had  been — something  springing  immediately  from 
the  soil  of  human  labour  and  having  a  direct  reference  to  ordinary  life 
and  employment — not  what  c  classical  culture '  in  Europe  from  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance  had  been — something  exotic  and  remote 
from  the  useful  arts  and  crafts.  The  new  culture  must  be  the  child 
of  the  marriage  of  education  with  industrialism. 


SOME    POINTS   RAISED   IN  DISCUSSION    OF   THE 

PAPERS 

Lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  reproduce  all  the  points 
made  by  the  various  speakers  who  contributed  to  the  discussion.  One 
important  subject,  touched  on  by  several,  was  that  of  the  necessity  for 
good  school  libraries.  Thus  Mr.  Barron,  Head  Master  of  King 
Alfred's  School,  Wantage,  said  that  a  good  supply  of  books,  both  for 
teachers  and  taught,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  needs  in  a  school, 
and  it  was  the  one  most  often  neglected.  Mr.  Watkins,  Secretary  to 
the  Bucks.  Education  Committee,  called  attention  to  the  Carnegie 
system  of  travelling  libraries,  which  had  been  successfully  adopted  in 
Buckinghamshire :  he  appealed  to  other  County  Authorities  to  take 
up  this  scheme. 

Mr.  Watkins  also  pointed  out  that  in  many  rural  areas  continua- 
tion school  pupils  would  go  to  a  residential  school  for  two  or  three 
months  anually,  instead  of  being  limited  to  attendance  for  eight  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year.  Under  the  right  teachers,  the  rural 
continuation  schools  should  thus  provide  an  inspiriting  experience. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  teaching  of  composition,  Miss  Faithfull, 
Principal  of  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College,  drew  attention  to  the  diffi- 
culty found  by  pupils  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  in 
expressing  themselves  properly  before  the  other  members  of  the  class. 
Their  self-consciousness  and  their  terror  lest  their  companions  might 
find  them  pedantic  or  silly  made  the  difficulty  of  oral  composition 
much  greater  with  them  than  with  young  children.  Further,  the 
difficulty  was  increased  by  their  common  use  of  slang  in  everyday 
speech,  and  by  the  limited  interests  of  the  ordinary  boarding-school 
boy  or  girl  of  this  age  as  contrasted  with  little  children,  who  were  full 
of  wonder  and  interest  in  all  the  things  which  came  within  their 
vision.  Slovenliness  in  expression  was  due  partly  to  the  rush  of  the 
whole  school  life :  it  was  due  also  to  the  kindness  and  over-anxiety  of 
the  teacher,  who  was  apt  to  help  the  pupils  out,  instead  of  listening 
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to  their  halting  attempts  at  self-expression.  Something  could  be 
done  to  counteract  the  use  of  slang  by  cultivating  the  love  of  beautiful 
words,  which  was  latent  in  many  children.  Young  people  should  be 
taught  to  appreciate  the  right  use  of  words,  and  made  to  feel  that 
simplicity  and  lucidity  are  essential  qualities  in  good  style. 


LITERATURE   AS   A   HUMANE   STUDY 
By  Professor  E.  J.  Morley. 

Before  we  separate  I  should  like  to  come  back  from  the  discussion 
of  the  particular  methods  of  teaching  suited  to  this  age  or  that,  and 
to  dwell,  however  briefly,  on  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the   raison 
d'etre  of  the  study  of  our  own  literature,  whether  for  young  or  for 
old.     I  am  not  now  thinking  solely  of  the  enlargement  of  vision  and 
deepening  of  understanding  which  come  from  contact  with  that '  breath 
and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge '  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  great 
literature.    In  that  sense  literature  cannot  be  taught :  it  teaches.   But 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  reasons,  still  too  often  forgotten,  why  the 
English  language  and  literature  are,   and  must  necessarily  be  for 
British  children,  one  of  the  most  effective  means  to  that  education 
which  aims  primarily  and  in  the  widest  sense  at  the  production  of 
good  citizens.    English  may,  it  is  true,  be  made  exceptionally  barren, 
as  an  educational  instrument,  the  language  may  be  dried  up  into  the 
desert  of  formal  grammar ;  the  literature — even  Shakespeare*  s  plays — 
may   be  used   as   an    arid   waste  of  syntactical  difficulties,  remote 
allusions,  and  metrical  intricacies.     In  unwise  hands,  no  subject  can 
be  more  prolific  of  dullness  and  pedantry :  in  wise  ones,  no  subject 
can  mean  more.     For  instance,  rightly  handled,  it  leads  to  an  appre- 
hension of  the  English  mind  and  character  which  can  be  gained  in  no 
other  way;   and  for  the  English  people  their  own  literature  is  the 
open  sesame  to  all  that  is  best  in  themselves  and  their  history,  the 
record  of  their  achievements  in  the  past,  the  clue  to  their  unexpressed, 
often  scarcely-realized  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  future. 

The  historian  may  argue  that  the  social  history  of  England  cannot 
be  written.  Perhaps  it  cannot — by  him.  For  he  cannot  get  away 
from  fact  and  from  the  records  of  fact.  And  who  will  supply  him 
with  the  necessary  data  gathered  from  the  daily  life  of  ordinary 
people ;  who  will  chronicle  for  him  the  thousand  and  one  matter-of- 
course  things  which  no  one  cares  to  write  down,  because  of  them 
every  one  is  aware  ?    But  the  poet  and  the  novelist  and  the  dramatist, 
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the  essayist  and  the  satirist,  are  busy  with  just  those  .things.  They 
chronicle  them  not  for  our  instruction,  but,  incidentally,  for  our 
amusement :  for  while  history  is  concerned  for  the  most  part  with 
change,  causation,  and  result,  with  events  and  action,  literature  dwells 
upon  life  as  it  is,  and  seeks  to  penetrate  to  the  inner  meaning  of 
those  '  common  things  that  round  us  lie ',  which  in  normal  times  and 
for  normal  people  constitute  its  greatest  happenings.  Not  the 
chronicler  then,  but  Chaucer,  introduces  us  best  to  our  fourteenth- 
century  prototypes :  not  Burnet  nor  Clarendon,  but  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  and  Pepys  and  Bunyan  best  make  us  realize  the  history  of 
their  times  :  not  Hume,  nor  Robertson,  nor  even  Gibbon,  but  Addison 
and  Gay  and  Pope  and  Fielding  give  us  the  closest  insight  into  the 
England  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  earlier  Georges. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  literature  is  to  be  taught  only  as 
the  handmaid  of  history.  Not  only  thus,  or  chiefly  thus,  does  she 
enlarge  experience  and  give  a  wider  grasp  of  reality.  The  great  men 
of  letters,  and  more  particularly  the  great  poets,  do  not  merely  record 
facts  and  reproduce  life.  By  the  force  of  their  imagination,  they 
transmute  facts  into  truth,  they  pass  from  sight  to  insight,  from 
understanding  to  interpretation.  (  By  nothing*,  says  M.  Arnold,  cis 
England  so  great  as  by  her  poetry/  And  in  her  poetry  one  may  find 
enshrined  all  the  glories  of  her  heroism,  the  strivings  after  liberty, 
the  respect  for  individuality,  the  love  of  adventure,  which  have  made  of 
her  a  great  and  united  nation.  And  there,  too,  one  may  find  expressed 
that  part  of  the  English  mentality  which  is  more  often  overlooked — 
the  quality  of  the  seer  of  visions  and  the  dreamer  of  dreams  that  may, 
at  times,  turn  the  nation  of  shopkeepers  into  a  nation  quickened  into 
action  by  an  imaginative  impulse  and  able  to  respond  to  an  ideal  which 
liberates  from  the  pettiness  of  the  common  round  and  daily  task. 

The  study  of  English  literature  is  bound  up  with  the  study  of 
reality,  and  it  contributes  to  the  enlargement  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  outlook  by  emphasizing  the  connexion  between  reality,  and 
vision.  English,  properly  taught,  is  then  no  soft  option,  no  substitute 
for  any  harder  or  more  fruitful  subject.  It  quickens  and  inspires  to 
the  healthy  functioning  of  every  faculty  of  mind  and  will  and  spirit. 
It  is  the  best  clue  to  an  understanding  of  the  national  life,  but  it  is, 
above  all,  for  English  boys  and  girls,  the  most  profound  and  in- 
dispensable part  of  that  education  in  the  humanities  which  is  to  lead 
to  the  full  development  of  the  individual  for  the  service  not  merely 
of  the  State,  but  of  mankind. 
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